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STANDARD  BUDGETS  OF  ASSISTANCE 
EXECUTIVE   SUMMARY 


o    Updated     Standards     Budgets     of    Assistance 


In     August     1986,     the 


Department  of  Public  Welfare  released  a  study  containing  Standard  Budgets 
of  Assistance  for  AFDC  families,  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  living  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Department  has  updated  the  Standard  Budgets  of 
Assistance  based  on  inflation,  as  indicated  by  the  relevant  components  in 
the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).     The  updated  Standard  Budgets  are: 

$9,430  for  a  family  in  public  housing; 

$10,920    for    a    family    in    unsubsidizcd    housing    living    outside    Boston    and 

not  on  the  Cape; 

$11,705    for    a    family    living    in    unsubsidized    housing    in    Boston    or    on    the 

Cape. 

o    Amount   of  Assistance   to   AFDC   Families   is   Up   --      The   Department   has   also 
reviewed  the  types  and  amounts  of  assistance  available  to  AFDC  families: 

-  Since  FY83.  AFDC  benefits  (including  the  monthly  AFDC  grant,  the 
clothing  allowance,  and  the  rent  allowance-)  have  increased  47%  —  more 
than  twice  the  inflation  rate. 

The  average  package  of  benefits  received  by  AFDC  clients,  including 
such  items  as  federally  funded  food  stamps,  now  totals  between  83%  and 
94%  of  the  updated  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance. 


Comparison  Of  the  Average 
Benefits  Received  By  AFDC 
Families  and  Standard 
Budgets  of  Assistance 

Average 
Benefits 

Updated 
Standard 
Budgets 

Benefits 

as  a 

Percent   of 

Standards 

"Poverty 
Gap" 

Subsidized  Housing 

$8,882 

$9,430 

94% 

6% 

Unsubsidized  Housing 
—  outside  Boston     or 

Cape 

Cod          $9,744 

$10,920 

89% 

11% 

Unsubsidized  Housing 
-  metro  Boston  and 

Cape 

Cod             $9,744 

$11,705 

83% 

17% 

o  Raising  Benefits  to  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  is  Only  One  Option 
-  In  August  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  found  that  if  the  Department 
determined  that  funds  available  are  insufficient  to  furnish  benefits  equal  to 
the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  the  Department  must  "ask  that  (the 
Legislature)  appropriate  art*  adequate  sum  or  that  it  provide  some  other 
solution  to  the  problem."  (emphasis  added)  There  are  two  potential  courses 
of  action  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  in  resolving  the  dilemma  between 
the  level  of  authorized  benefits  and  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance: 

1.  Raise  AFDC   Cash   Benefits  to   the   Standard   Budgets   of  Assistance 

This  approach  has  a  number  of  drawbacks: 

It  would  be  very  expensive  to  implement 

As    many   as   30,000   new   families    (who   are    not    now   homeless)    would 

become   eligible  for  AFDC. 

There    is    no   guarantee    that    landlords    will    not    raise    rents    to    offset 

the  large  benefit  increases. 

2.  Continue  an  Out  of  Poverty.  Targeted  Homelessness  Approach.  The 
Legislature  could  continue  the  approach  pursued  successfully  over  the 
past  five  years.  Since  FY83,  the  Administration  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  approach  designed  to  help  those  on  public  assistance 
achieve  jobs  and  independence  through  ET  Choices  and  to  bring  down 
the  major  barriers  to  opportunity  in  the  Commonwealth:  teenage 
pregnancy,  high  school  dropouts,  adult  illiteracy,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  lack  of  adequate  child  support. 

To  reduce  these  five  barriers  to  opportunity  and  provide  a  route  out 
of  poverty  for  poor  families  in  Massachusetts,  the  Administration  has 
invested  in  a  number  of  key  areas  over  the  past  five  years: 

-  AFDC  benefits  have  increased  47%  since  FY83.  As  a  result,  AFDC 
benefits  have  increased  at  over  twice  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
same  period  and  Massachusetts  has  moved  from  13th  in  the  nation 
in  terms  of  AFDC  benefits  to  4th. 

-  Full-time  wages  for  ET  graduates  now  average  $13.000  per  vear- 
nearlv  twice  as  much  as  average  AFDC  benefits.  Over  40,000  AFDC 
families  have  obtained  full  or  part-time  jobs  through  ET,  enabling 
70%  of  these  families  to  leave  the  welfare  caseload. 

Improved  child  support  enforcement  efforts  enabled  3.Q00  families 
to  become  independent  of  AFDC  in  FY87  by  getting  them  the  child 
support  payments  they  deserve. 

As  a  result  of  three  major  housing  bond  bills  providing  a  total  of 
nearly  $1  billion,  the  supply  of  affordable,  low-income  housing  will 
increase  by  28.000  units.  At  the  same  time,  federal  funding  for 
housing  assistance  has  decreased  by  nearly  60%. 
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Improved  housing  search  services  have  resulted  in  over  4.500 
placements  of  homeless  families  into  permanent  housing.  In 
addition,  preventive  services  provided  through  the  Emergency 
Assistance  program  prevented  over  32,000  clients  in  FY87  from 
being  homeless. 

-  A  $1  million  challenge  fund  to  coordinate  teenage  pregnancy 
prevention  programs  at  the  local  level  and  endure  adequate  access 
to  health  care  for  teens  who  do  become  pregnant.  Fourteen 
communities  have  submitted  plans  for  these  programs  and  are 
participating  in  the  challenge  fund. 

The     Commonwealth  Futures     campaign     to     reduce     the     high     school 

dropout     rate     and  encourage     children     who     have     dropped     out     to 

return     to     school.  This     $1     million     program     is     helping     twelve 

communities  to  plan  and  implement  outreach  programs. 

Established  in  "  1984.  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs  is  a 
state-wide,  community  based  effort  to  prevent  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  The  program  currently  aids  more  than  250  communities  a  to 
design  and  implement  drug  abuse  prevention  curriculums  for  both 
students  and  parents  and  provides  access  to  treatment  centers  for 
current  drug  abusers. 

-  Introduced  in  FY88.  the  Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign  provides 
services  to  combat  adult  illiteracy.  These  services  include 
workplace  education,  English  as  Second  Language,  and  basic 
literacy  program.  2,000  volunteers  will  work  with  adults  to 
improve  reading  and  writing  skills. 

To  continue  the  progress  made  in  increasing  benefits  and  expanding 
alternatives  to  poverty,  the  Legislature  could  choose  to  provide 
funding  for  additional  initiatives  in  each  of  these  areas. 
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L    INTRODUCTION 
A.  1^pil  Ra^yround 

In  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  v.  Dukakis.  400  Mass.  806 
(1987),  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  analyzed  the 
statutes  which  govern  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  in  Massachusetts,  and  delineated  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  under  G.L.  c.  18  2(B)(g)  and  c.  118 
2.  This  report,  which  has  been  prepared  to  carry  out  those 
responsibilities,  begins,  therefore,  by  outlining  the  statutory  scheme  of 
the  AFDC  program  and  then  summarizing  the  Court's  decision. 

AFDC  is  a  joint  federal  and  state  program  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  needy  families  with  dependent  children.  States  have  considerable 
discretion  in  setting  standards  of  need  and  standards  of  payment  that, 
together,  determine  eligibility  and  the  level  of  benefits  that  an  eligible 
family  receives.1  The  AFDC  need  and  payment  standards  for  the 
Commonwealth  are  established  each  year  by  the  Legislature  in  line  4403- 
2000  of  the  general  appropriations  act. 


1  Federal  law  does  not  impose  any  federal  requirements  on  the 
determination  of  those  standards,  except  to  assure  that  the  standard 
of  need  is  not  less  than  the  standard  of  payment,  and  to  assure  that 
the  standard  of  need  remains  above  the  level  which  was  in  effect  on 
January  1,   1969. 


Chapter  118  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  authorizes  and 
establishes  the  Commonwealth's  participation  in  the  AFDC  program. 
Section  2  of  that  chapter  provides  in  part  that:  The  department  [of 
public  welfare]  shall  aid  a  parent  in  properly  bringing  up,  in  his  or  her 
own  home,  each  dependent  child  .  .  .  The  aid  furnished  shall  be 
sufficient  to  enable  such  parent  to  bring  up  such  child  or  children 
properly  in  his  or  her  own  home  .  .  ." 

Section  2  of  Chapter  18  of  the  General  Laws  states  the  obligations  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  concerning  the  operation  of  public 
assistance  programs.  Section  2(B)(g)  requires  the  Department  to 
"formulate  a  standard  budget  of  assistance,  the  adequacy  of  which  shall 
be  reviewed  annually." 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  analyzed  the  Department's  responsibilities 
under  these  statutes  as  follows: 


1.  The  Court  first  rejected  the  plaintiffs'  argument  that  the  standard 
of  need  for  AFDC  is  the  same  as  the  standard  budget  of 
assistance  that  is  required  by  c.  18  2(B)  (g).  The  Court  held  that 
the  Legislature  in  the  annual  state  budget,  and  not  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  established  the  AFDC  standard 
of  need  for  recent  fiscal  years,  including  FY87  and  FY88.  The 
plaintiffs  had  already  conceded  on  appeal  that  the  Legislature, 
and  not  the  Department,  establishes  the  AFDC  payment  standard. 
The    Court    further    held    that    the    AFDC    standard    of    need    in    the 


Commonwealth  will  not  be  established  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  carrying  out  its  annual  obligations  under  c.  18  2(B) (g), 
"so  long  as  the  legislature  determines  the  standard  of  need  for 
AFDC  purposes  in  the  annual  State'  budget  or  otherwise." 

2.  The  Court  next  affirmed  that,  despite  the  Legislature's  role  in 
determining  the  AFDC  standard  of  need,  the  Department  still  has 
a  duty  to  perform  under  c.  18  2(B)(g).  Specifically,  the 
Department  has  the  duty  to  review  annually  the  adequacy  of  its 
standard  budget  or  budgets  of  assistance  to  determine  whether 
those  budgets  comply  with  the  requirement  of  c.  118  2  that  the 
amounts  shown  are  sufficient  to  enable  AFDC  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  properly  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Court  further  held  that,  in  order  to  perform  a  meaningful 
annual  review  under  2,  the  department  "must  issue  a  written 
report  which  shall  either  provide  or  permit  a  comparison  in  dollars 
between  standard  budgets  of  assistance  of  each  successive  year 
and  which  shall  discuss  the  adequacy  of  AFDC  grant  levels  in 
comparison  with  the  standard  budget  or  budgets  of  assistance  and 
with  changes  in  the  consumer  price  index." 

The  Court  noted  that  the  "annual  review  required  by  2(B) (g)  will 
provide  a  yardstick  against  which  to  test  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  Legislature." 


3.  The  Court  recognized  that  the  Department  is  confronted  with  a 
potential  dilemma  in  dealing  with  the  level  of  AFDC  payments 
authorized  by  the  budget  and  its  duty  under  c  118  2  to  provide 
aid  sufficient  to  enable  AFDC  parents  to  bring  up  their  children 
properly  in  their  own  homes.  The  Court  held  that  the  Department 
must  respond  to  this  dilemma  as  follows:  "If  in  any  year  the 
department  concludes  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  AFDC 
purposes  are  insufficient  to  permit  it  to  furnish  that  level  of 
financial  aid  which  2  directs  it  to  provide,  the  department  has  an 
obligation  to  bring  its  inability  to  comply  with  the  payment  level 
described  in  2  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  to  ask  that 
it  appropriate  an  adequate  sum  or  that  it  provide  some  other 
solution  to  the  dilemma." 

The  Court  held  that  the  Department,  in  determining  whether  it,  in 
fact,  has  sufficient  funds  to  give  financial  assistance  at  the  level 
required  by  2,  may  consider  the  assistance  provided  to  parents 
with  dependent  children  not  only  through  AFDC  but  also  through 
other  financial  assistance  programs,  such  as  Food  Stamps,  energy 
assistance,  and  public  or  subsidized  housing  programs. 

Although  the  Department  "need  do  no  more  than  request  a  solution 
to  the  dilemma,"  this  obligation  "is  an  annual  one  as  long  as  the 
level  of  aid  described  in  2  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  AFDC  standard 
of  payment  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  any  assistance  provided 
by  other  programs." 


4.  Finally,  the  Court  held  that  the  Department  has  an  obligation 
under  c.  118  2  to  provide  aid  sufficient  to  permit  AFDC  families 
to  live  in  a  home  and  that  furnishing  accommodations  in  hotels, 
motels,  and  emergency  shelters  does  not  fulfill  the  Department's 
duty  under  2.  "While  the  provision  of  temporary  emergency 
housing  for  homeless  families  is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
plan  to  combat  homelessness,  housing  families  for  extended  periods 
in  the  conditions  of  shelters  and  motels  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  permanent,  stable  home  environment 
contemplated  by  G.L.  c  118,    2." 

The  Court  noted:  "[A]s  long  as  G.L.  c.  118,  2,  directs  the 
department  to  provide  aid  sufficient  to  enable  AFDC  families  to 
have  homes,  and  not  just  necessities,  the  department  must 
reasonably  seek  to  fulfill  its  obligation  with  such  funds  as  are 
available  for  the  purposes.  If  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
are  insufficient  or  if  there  are  no  such  appropriated  funds,  the 
Department  should  advise  the  Legislature  and  either  seek  an 
appropriation  to  cover  the  apparent  deficiency  or  request  the 
Legislature  to  take  some  other  action  that  will  eliminate  the 
problem." 


Pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  under  c.  18  2(B)  (g)  and  c.  118  2, 
as  established  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  decision,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  submits  this  report  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Department  brings  this  information  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  the  Legislature  can  consider 
action  that  would  provide  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  between  the 
benefits  authorized  in  the  FY88  budget  and  the  standards. 

B.    C^h^r^yt^risricS    of  AFDC    Families 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  benefits  for  AFDC  families,  it  is 
important  to  understand  certain  attributes  of  these  families.  Living 
arrangement,  housing  type,  and  geographic  location  play  a  significant 
role  in  determining  the  needs  of  families  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
In  this  report,  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  and  available  benefits 
are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these  family  characteristics.  The  following 
paragraphs  summarize  living  arrangement,  housing  type,  and  location 
characteristics  of  AFDC  clients. 


o  Household  Composition  -  Although  a  majority  of  the  approximately 
85,000  AFDC  households  are  families,  the  program  also  serves  two 
other  groups:  cases  consisting  only  of  children  who  are  living  with 
another  household  and  pregnant  women  in  their  third  trimester.  As 
the  chart  below  shows,  pregnant  women  and  child-only  cases 
represent  9,400  cases,  or  approximately  11%  of  the  caseload.  The 
other  89%  of  AFDC  cases  consists  of  families  with  dependent 
children. 


AFDC  Caseload 
Household  Composition 

Total  AFDC  Caseload 

85,000* 

Less  Child-Only  Cases 

(7,900) 

Less  Pregnant  Women 
with  No  Dependents 

(1,500) 

Typical  AFDC  Families 

75,600 

*  As    of    11/87;    does    not    include    700    cases 
expense.      These   cases   include   women   in   the 
of    pregnancy    with    no    other    dependents    and 
Reunification  Benefits. 

funded    entirely    at    state 
first    or   second   trimester 
families    receiving    Family 

o  Housing  Type  and  Location  -  In  addition  to  variations  in  need  due  to 
living  arrangement,  AFDC  families'  needs  vary  as  a  result  of  housing 
type  and  location.  Families  in  public  or  subsidized  housing  pay  a 
maximum  of  30%  of  their  income  for  rent,  while  families  in  private 
housing  are  required  to  pay  market  rents.  Moreover,  families  who 
live  in  metropolitan  Boston  and  on  Cape  Cod  are  likely  to  pay  higher 
housing  costs  than  families  in  other  areas  of  the  state.  The  chart 
below  shows  that  AFDC  families  are  almost  evenly  distributed  among 
the  three  major  categories  for  housing  type  and  location. 


AFDC  Caseload 
Housing  Tvpe  and  Location 

Number 

Percent 

Private  Housing, 
Metro  Boston  and  Cape  Cod              27,200 

32% 

Private  Housing, 
Outside  Boston                                      29,750 

35% 

Subsidized  Housing                                 28,050 

33% 
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C  Contents  of  the  Report 

This  report  is  divided  into  five  sections: 

o    a  review  and  update  of  the  AFDC  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance; 

o  a  review  of  the  various  benefits  available  to  AFDC  families  and 
the  extent  to  which  AFDC  recipients  currently  make  use  of  those 
benefits,  including  an  assessment  of  the  dilemma  between  existing 
benefits  and  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance; 

o  a  review  of  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  adequacy  between  AFDC 
families'  needs  and  available  benefits; 

o  a  review  of  the  homelessness  problem  among  AFDC  families,  its 
causes,  and  the  services  and  benefits  available  to  address  this 
specific  problem;  and 

o  a  concluding  section  which  discusses  two  possible  courses  of 
legislative  action  to  address  the  dilemma  between  the  benefits 
authorized  in  the  FY88  budget  and  the  standards. 


n.     Review  and  Update  of  the  AFDC  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance 

A.  FY87  Standards 

In  August  1986,  the  Department  released  a  study  formulating  three 
Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  for  AFDC  families  for  that  year.  The 
standards  were  based  on  the  components  of  a  typical  budget  for  a  family 
of  three,  including:  shelter,  utilities,  food,  clothing,  personal  care, 
transportation,  household  operation  and  furnishings,  and  other  items.  Of 
these  components,  shelter  and  utility  costs  generally  represent  the  most 
significant  strain  on  families  with  limited  resources.  Moreover,  these 
costs  vary  markedly  by  shelter  type  and  location.  To  reflect  this 
variation,  the  Department  constructed  three  standards  to  approximate 
living  expenses  for  families: 

o    in  public  or  subsidized  housing, 

o    in  private  housing  outside  the  greater  Boston  area,  and 

o    in  private  housing  in  metropolitan  Boston. 

The  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  for  these  three  living  arrangements 
in  FY87  were  $7,745,  $10,373,  and  $11,117  per  year,  respectively. 
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B.  The     Complexity    Involved     in     Formulating    AFDC    Standard    Budgets    of 
Assistance 

Setting  one  standard  for  the  "typical"  AFDC  household  is  an  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  task.  Like  the  population  as  a  whole,  AFDC 
families  have  a  range  of  needs  that  varies  household  by  household. 

As  noted,  the  largest  single  expense  AFDC  families  face  is  housing. 
While  the  three  standards  promulgated  in  FY87  capture  the  overall 
variation  in  housing  costs  between  subsidized  and  non-subsidized  housing, 
and  between  living  in  metropolitan  Boston  and  living  outside 
metropolitan  Boston,  they  do  not  account  for  other  sources  of  variation. 
For  example: 

o  In  reality,  housing  costs  are  different  in  every  Massachusetts 
community. 

o  Approximately  7,800  AFDC  cases  (9%)  consist  of  children  living  in 
another  household.  In  addition,  5%  of  AFDC  families  also  live 
with  another  household  and,  therefore,  may  pay  little  or  no 
shelter  expenses.  These  families  may  have  lesser  housing  and 
utility  needs  than  families  living  by  themselves. 

o  Although  about  one-third  of  all  AFDC  families  live  in  subsidized 
housing,  even  among  this  group,  housing  needs  vary.  Families  in 
federally    subsidized     housing    pay    30%    of    their    income    for    rent, 
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while  families  in  state  subsidized  housing  (with  the  exception  of 
new  state  housing  vouchers  issued  in  FY88)  pay  only  25%  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

o  Families  who  live  in  the  same  apartment  for  a  number  of  years 
are  likely  to  pay  lower  rents  than  families  who  have  moved 
recently.  For  example,  a  family  living  in  the  same  apartment  in 
East  Boston  for  seven  years  pays  much  less  than  a  family  moving 
every  couple  of  years  in  a  neighborhood  like  Jamaica  Plain. 

Similarly,  the  needs  of  AFDC  families  with  respect  to  the  other 
components  of  the  Standard  Budgets  vary  significantly  depending  on 
particular  family  circumstances. 

C.  Updated  AFDC  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance 

The  following  three  charts  show  the  updated  Standard  Budgets  of 
Assistance.       Each    of   the    components    in    the    Standard    Budgets    has    been 

o 

adjusted  for  inflation  as  indicated  by  the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI).  The  Boston  CPI,  which  is  calculated  by  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  measures  inflation  on  a  component  by  component  basis. 
Increases  in  the  relevant  components  of  the  Boston  CPI  ranged  from  a 
low  of  0.5%  for  utilities  to  a  high  of  6.1%  for  food. 
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Overall,  the  two  budgets  for  unsubsidized  housing  in  metropolitan  Boston 
and  outside  metropolitan  Boston  are  5.3%  higher  than  last  year,  as  a 
result  of  using  component  by  component  inflation  factors. 

Since  residents  of  subsidized  housing  are  required  to  pay  up  to  30%  of 
their  total  income  for  shelter  and  utilities,  the  subsidized  housing 
standard  includes  a  component  for  the  public  housing  contribution  that 
equals  approximately  30%  of  the  total  Standard  Budget.  As  a  result, 
this  component  of  the  subsidized  housing  standard  was  not  updated  using 
the  Boston  CPI.  In  addition,  an  excess  utility  component  was  added  to 
the  subsidized  housing  standard  to  account  for  utility  expenditures  above 
30%  of  income  that  subsidized  housing  recipients  often  pay. 

While  none  of  the  three  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  includes  a 
health  care  component,  the  Medicaid  program  provides  for  AFDC 
families'  health  care  needs.  AFDC  families  are  entitled  categorically  to 
Medicaid  benefits  under  federal  and  state  law.  In  FY87,  the  Welfare 
Department  spent  an  average  of  about  $3,100  per  year  on  Medicaid 
services  for  AFDC  households. 
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PUBLIC  AND  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  ACROSS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Standard  Budget  of  Assistance 
(family  of  three) 

Standard 

Public  Housing  Contribution 

$2,761 

Excess  Utility  Costs 

960 

Food 

3,884 

Clothing 

555 

Personal  Care 

111 

Transportation 

510 

c 

Household  Operation 

and    Furnishings 

472 

Other  Items 

177 

TOTAL 

$9,430 
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PRIVATE  HOUSING  OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON 

Standard  Budget  of  Assistance 
(family  of  three) 

' 

Standard 

Shelter  and  Utilities 

$  5,211 

Food 

3,884 

Clothing 

555 

Personal  Care 

111 

Transportation 

510 

Household  Operation 
and  Furnishings 

472 

Other  Items 

177 

TOTAL 

$10,920 
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PRIVATE  HOUSING  IN  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON 

AND  ON  CAPE  COD 

Standard  Budget  of  Assistance 
(family  of  three) 

Standard 

Shelter  and  Utilities 

$  5,996 

Food 

3,884 

Clothing 

555 

Personal  Care 

111 

Transportation 

c 

510 

Household  Operation 
and  Furnishings 

472 

Other  Items 

177 

TOTAL 

$11,705 
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HI.     Assessing   the    Dilemma   Between   Available    Benefits    and   the   Standard    Budgets 
of  Assistance 

A.  Available  Benefits 

As  part  of  the  Department's  review  of  the  AFDC  Standard  Budgets  of 
Assistance,  this  report  also  examines  the  types  and  amounts  of 
assistance  currently  available  to  AFDC  families.  By  definition,  all 
AFDC  families  are  eligible  for  an  AFDC  grant.  In  addition,  as  a  result 
of  program  expansion  that  has  occurred  over  the  past  five  years,  AFDC 
families  now  benefit  from  an  array  of  AFDC-related  services  and  cash 
assistance,  including:  an  annual  fall  clothing  allowance  for  children;  a 
monthly  rent  allowance  for  families  living  in  private,  unsubsidized 
housing;  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  for  families  in  danger  of  becoming 
homeless;  and  monthly  child  support  incentive  payments.  In  addition  to 
benefits  provided  through  the  AFDC  program,  many  AFDC  families  are 
eligible  for  and  receive  a  number  of  other  benefits,  most  notably 
federally  funded  Food  Stamps,  energy  assistance,  and  housing  subsidies. 

AFDC  Benefits 

The  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  is  a 
program  of  assistance  available  to  families  who  have  at  least  one 
dependent  child  with  an  absent,  deceased,  disabled,  or  unemployed 
parent.      Low   income,    pregnant   women   with   no   other   dependents   are   also 
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eligible    for   AFDC.      To   qualify   for   AFDC,    families   must    meet   asset    and 
income  guidelines.     Basic  AFDC  benefits  include  the  following: 

o  AFDC  Grant  ~  All  families  on  AFDC  receive  a  monthly  grant 
which  varies  depending  on  family  size.  Effective  July  1,  1987,  the 
maximum  monthly  grant  for  an  AFDC  family  of  three  (the  average 
AFDC  family  size)  is  $510,  or  $6,120  annually. 

o  Rent  Allowance  ~  Established  by  the  Legislature  in  FY87,  a  rent 
allowance  is  available  to  AFDC  clients  who  live  in  private, 
unsubsidized  housing.  Effective  July  1,  1987,  the  rent  allowance 
was  increased  to  $40  per  month,  or  $480  annually.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  AFDC  households  are  expected  to  receive  the 
rent  allowance  in  FY88. 


o  Clothing  Allowance  ~  All  AFDC  households  eligible  for  assistance 
in  September  receive  a  clothing  allowance  of  $150  per  dependent 
child        Minor    parents    are    also    eligible    to    receive    the    clothing 

o 

allowance.       A    typical    AFDC    family    of    three    (a    mother    and    two 
children)  receives  a  $300  clothing  allowance  payment. 

In  addition  to  basic  AFDC  benefits,  the  Legislature  and  the  federal 
government  have  authorized  other  supplementary  benefits  and  allowances 
which  are  provided  through  the  AFDC  program.     These  include: 
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o  Emergency  Assistance  -  Through  the  Emergency  Assistance  (EA) 
program,  a  variety  of  special  payments  can  be  authorized  for 
families  facing  a  particular  emergency  such  as  homelessness.  The 
EA  program  is  one  of  the  most  successful  tools  available  to  help 
prevent  families  from  becoming  homeless.  EA  benefits  available  to 
AFDC  families  include:  payments  for  up  to  four  months  of  rent, 
mortgage,  and  utility  arrearages  to  help  families  stay  in  their 
current  housing;  one  month's  advance  rent  and  a  security  deposit 
to  help  families  locate  new  housing;  and  emergency  shelter  for 
homeless  families  as  needed.  Over  the  course  of  FY87, 
approximately  31%  of  all  AFDC  families  used  EA  services 
totaling  nearly  $35  million.  These  expenditures  are  partially 
reimbursed  by  the  federal  government.  The  average  EA  benefit 
received  by  AFDC  families  in  FY87  was  $917  per  year. 

o  AFDC  Earned  Income  Disregards  -  Approximately  8%  of  all  AFDC 
families  have  some  earned  income.  These  families  are  eligible  for 
a  number  of  work-related  deductions  from  countable,  earned 
income.  For  example,  all  working  recipients  receive  a  $75  per 
month  work-related  expense  deduction  and  a  $30  per  month  earned 
income  disregard.  Thus,  at  a  minimum,  these  families  are  able  to 
keep  the  first  $105  per  month  ($1,260  annually)  of  their  earned 
income  without  having  their  AFDC  grant  reduced.  In  addition,  for 
the  first  four  months  an  AFDC  client  has  earnings,  an  additional 
one-third  of  these  earnings  is  disregarded  before  calculating  the 
household's  grant. 
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o  $50  Child  Support  Incentive  Payment  -  In  accordance  with  the 
federal  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  the  Department  returns  the 
first  $50  of  child  support  collected  by  the  Department  of  Revenue 
each  month  on  behalf  of  an  AFDC  family  to  the  appropriate  family 
without  reducing  its  AFDC  grant.  Approximately  18,000  families, 
or  over  20%  of  the  AFDC  caseload,  receive  a  $50  child  support 
payment  each  month.  On  an  annual  basis,  a  family  may  receive  up 
to  $600  in  child  support  disregard  payments.  The  actual  value  of 
child  support  disregard  payments  differs,  depending  on  whether  a 
client  is  receiving  Food  Stamps.  Under  federal  regulations,  clients 
receiving  Food  Stamps  have  their  Food  Stamps  reduced  when  they 
receive  a  child  support  disregard  payment.  For  every  $10  in  child 
support  received,  the  family  loses  about  $3  in  Food  Stamps.  Thus, 
for  a  family  receiving  Food  Stamps,  the  annual  value  of  child 
support  incentive  payments  is  about  $420. 

o  Crib/Lavette  Payments  -  The  Department  provides  special  needs 
payments  for  cribs  and  layettes  to  families  with  newborn  infants. 
(A  layette  is  the  clothing  for  a  newborn  infant.)  The  maximum 
payment  for  these  items  is  $300.  Approximately  14,000  AFDC 
families,  about  12%  of  all  AFDC  families,  receive  a  crib  or  layette 
payment  each  year. 
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Other  Benefits  Available  to  AFDC  F^mili^ 

In  addition  to  benefits  and  allowances  available  through  the  AFDC 
program,  a  number  of  other  benefits  are  available  to  AFDC  families. 
These  benefits,  which  are  provided  by  or  funded  through  other  state 
agencies  and/or  the  federal  government,  include: 

o  Food  Stamps  —  Funded  by  the  federal  government  and 
administered  by  the  state,  the  Food  Stamp  program  provides 
coupons  that  can  be  used  by  eligible  families  to  purchase  food 
each  month.  Effective  October  1987,  the  maximum  Food  Stamp 
benefits  available  to  an  AFDC  family  of  three  in  unsubsidized 
housing  are  $1,704  per  year.  (A  family  of  three  in  public  or 
subsidized  housing  receives  up  to  $1,260  per  year).  Over  67,000 
households,  89%  of  all  AFDC  families,  participate  in  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  The  failure  of  more  AFDC  households  to 
participate  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  factors  including  avoidance 
of  the  stigma  attached  to  making  purchases  with  Food  Stamps. 
Also,  the  5%  of  AFDC  families  who  live  with  another  family  who 
is  not  receiving  assistance  may  be  ineligible  for  Food  Stamps 
under  federal  regulations. 

o  Fuel  Assistance  --  Administered  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
Communities  and  Development  (EOCD),  the  Fuel  Assistance 
program  provides  fuel  payments  for  low  income  families.  The 
program    represents    a   joint    effort    by    federal    and    state    government 
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to  ensure  that  adequate  heating  and  energy  assistance  is  available 
to  poor  families  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  FY88,  more  than  $90 
million  in  federal  and  state  funds  are  available  for  the 
Commonwealth's  fuel  assistance  program.  According  to  EOCD, 
nearly  half  of  the  AFDC  caseload  receives  Fuel  Assistance 
benefits  that  average  $565  per  year. 

o  Meals  At  School  —  The  federal  government  provides  free 
breakfasts  and  lunches  to  schoolchildren  whose  family  income  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  135%  of  the  federal  poverty  line.  (The  1987 
federal  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  three  is  $9,300  per  year.)  All 
AFDC  families  have  income  less  than  135%  of  the  federal  poverty 
line.  The  Department  of  Education  estimates  the  value  of  school 
breakfasts  and  lunches  at  $160  and  $360  respectively.  The 
Department  estimates  that  80%  to  90%  of  all  AFDC  households 
receive  these  benefits. 


o  Transportation  Subsidy  —  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
through  the  Medicaid  program,  pays  for  transportation  to  medical 
appointments.  When  public  transportation  is  inaccessible  and 
private  transportation  is  unavailable,  the  Department  pays  for  taxi 
or  chair  car  rides.  In  FY87,  over  $900,000  was  spent  to  provide 
4,000  AFDC  households  with  taxi  or  chair  car  rides.  The  average 
annual  cost  was  $229  per  family. 
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o  Women.  Infants,  and  Children's  fWIQ  Benefits  ~  Administered  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  WIC  program  provides  food 
supplements  to  women  and  children  at  risk  because  of  inadequate 
income  and  nutritional  insufficiencies.  The  Massachusetts 
Legislature  has  chosen  to  supplement  this  federal  program  with 
state  funds,  making  Massachusetts  the  first  state  in  the  country  to 
do  so.  Approximately  19%  of  the  AFDC  caseload  receives  an 
estimated  $813  in  WIC  benefits  each  year. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  range  of  benefits  available  to  AFDC 
recipients  and  indicates  the  extent  to  which  AFDC  families  participate  in 
these  assistance  programs.  As  the  table  indicates,  benefits  from  these 
assistance  programs  are  used  to  varying  extents  by  the  Department's 
AFDC  clients.  The  list  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  potential  sources 
of  assistance  available  to  AFDC  families.  Expenditures  for  these 
benefits  total  about  $800  million  annually,  which  represents 
approximately  $10,000  per  AFDC  family,  if  all  benefits  were  distributed 
evenly. 
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BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  TO  AFDC  FAMILIES* 
(family  of  three) 


Benefits 

Major  Benefits 

Grant 

Clothing  Allowance 
Rent  Allowance 
Emergency  Assistance 
Food  Stamps*** 
Fuel  Assistance 


Percent  of  AFDC 

Typical 

Families 

Benefit 

Receiving  Benefit** 

$6,120 

100% 

300 

77% 

480 

67% 

917 

31% 

$1,260/$1,704 

89% 

565 

48% 

$420/600 

21% 

300 

12% 

1,260 

8% 

520 

80-90% 

229 

3% 

813 

19% 

Other  Benefits 

Child  Support  Incentive  Payments 
Crib/Layette  Payments 
Earned  Income  Disregards 
School  Meals 

Transportation  Subsidy**** 
Women,  Infants,  &  Children 
Benefits 


*  Does  not  include  the  cost  of  health  care  services  provided  through  the 
Medicaid  program  because  payments  are  made  not  to  AFDC  families,  but 
to  health  care  providers. 

**  This    reflects    the    fact    that    not    all    AFDC    clients    are    eligible    for    or 
choose  to  participate  in  each  of  these  programs. 


***  Since     Food    Stamp    shelter    deductions 

housing    residents,    two    typical    benefits    were 


differ    from     public    and    private 
calculated    —    the    first    for 
public  housing  residents,  the  second  for  private  housing  residents. 


****  Includes  transportation  services  not  related  to  the  Employment  and 
Training  Choices  (ET)  program  which  are  provided  through  the  Medicaid 
program 
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B.  Expected  Value  Calculation 

A  common  technique  used  in  the  field  of  economics  for  valuing  a 
package  of  items  each  of  which  has  a  certain  probability  of  being 
received  is  called  an  expected  value  calculation.  The  expected  value 
calculation,  in  this  instance,  is  simply  the  sum  of  each  benefit  times  the 
percentage  of  the  AFDC  population  receiving  the  benefit.  The  total 
expected  value  is  thus  the  average  value  of  the  benefits  received  by 
AFDC  families.  The  two  tables  which  follow  show  expected  value 
calculations  for  AFDC  families  residing  in  public  housing  and  for  AFDC 
families  in  unsubsidized  housing.  Several  of  the  benefits  available  to 
families  in  unsubsidized  housing  are  not  available  to  families  in 
subsidized  housing. 
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THE  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  BENEFITS 

AVAILABLE  TO  AFDC  FAMILIES 

IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

FY88 


BENEFIT: 

Major  Benefits 

AFDC  Grant 
Clothing  Allowance 
Emergency  Assistance 
Food  Stamps 
Fuel  Assistance 

Other  Benefits 

Child  Support  Disregard 
Crib/Layette  Payments 
Earned  Income  Disregard 
School  Meals 
WIC  Benefits 
Transportation  Subsidy 


Typical 

Percent 

Average 

Value 

Receiving 

Value 

$6,120 

100% 

$6,120 

300 

77% 

231 

917 

31% 

284 

$1,260 

89% 

$1,121 

565 

48% 

271 

420 

21% 

88 

300 

12% 

36 

1,260 

8% 

101 

520 

90% 

468 

813 

19% 

155 

229 

3% 

7 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  VALUE  =  $8,882 
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THE  AVERAGE  VALUE  1 

OF  BENEFITS 

AVAILABLE  TO  AFDC 

FAMILIES 

IN 

PRIVATE  HOUSING 

FY88 

Average 

Typical 

Percent 

BENEFIT: 

Value 

Receiving 

Value 

AFDC  Benefits 

AFDC  Grant 

$6,120 

100% 

$6,120 

Clothing  Allowance 

300 

77% 

231 

Rent  Allowance 

480 

100% 

480 

Emergency  Assistance 

917 

31% 

284 

Food  Stamps 

$1,704 

86% 

1,465 

Fuel  Assistance 

565 

48% 

271 

Other  Benefits 

Child  Support  Disregard 

$600 

21% 

126 

Crib/Layette  Payments 

$300 

12% 

36 

Earned  Income  Disregard 

1,260 

8% 

101 

School  Meals 

520 

90% 

468 

WIC  Benefits 

813 

19% 

155 

Transportation  Subsidy 

229 

3% 

7 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  VALUE    = 

$9,744 
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As  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  expected  value  of  benefits 
available  to  AFDC  families  in  subsidized  housing  is  $8,882.  The  expected 
value  of  benefits  available  to  families  in  unsubsidized  housing  is  $9,744. 
As  shown  below,  the  average  value  of  benefits  available  to  AFDC 
families  in  subsidized  housing  is  about  94%  of  the  comparable  standard 
budgets.  The  average  benefits  available  to  AFDC  families  in 
unsubsidized  housing  are  89%  and  83%  of  the  comparable  standard 
budgets. 


Comparison  Of  the  Average  Value 

Of  Benefits 

Available  to  AFDC 

Families  and  Standard 

Budgets  of  Assistance 

Average             Standard 

• 

Value                 Budget 

Percent 

Subsidized  Housing 

$8,882                 $9,430 

94% 

Unsubsidized  Housing 

—  outside  Boston  or  Cape  Cod 

$9,744               $10,921 

89% 

Unsubsidized  Housing 

--  metro  Boston  and  Cape  Cod 

$9,744               $11,705 

83% 
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IV.   Progress  Made  in  Improving  the  Adequacy  of  Benefits 

As  the  previous  section  demonstrates,  authorized  AFDC  benefits  plus 
benefits  from  other  programs,  on  average,  are  below  the  standard  budgets 
of  assistance.  As  options  for  addressing  this  problem  are  considered,  it  is 
worth  noting  the  considerable  progress  made  over  the  past  five  years  in 
improving     the     adequacy     of    benefits.  This     section     reviews     recent 

achievements  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Administration  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  adequacy  of  benefits  available  to  AFDC  families. 


A.  Increased     AFDC     Benefits     and     Expanded     Eligibility     for     At-Risk 
Populations 


As  a  result  of  initiatives  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  benefits 
available  to  AFDC  families  have  expanded  significantly  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  following  items  summarize  key  measures  of  recent 
improvements  in  the  adequacy  of  benefits  for  AFDC  families. 
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o    AFDC  Benefits:   Up   11%  between  FY87  and  FY88 

For  AFDC  clients  living  in  private,  unsubsidized  housing,  FY88 
benefits  represent  an  11%  increase  over  FY87  benefits.  A  7%  cost 
of  living  increase  raised  the  maximum  grant  for  a  family  of  three 
from  $476  to  $510  per  month.  In  addition,  AFDC  families  in  private 
housing  are  eligible  to  receive  a  $40  monthly  rent  supplement,  or 
$480  annually.  While  AFDC  families  in  subsidized  housing  are  not 
eligible  for  the  rent  allowance  because  they,  in  effect,  receive  a  rent 
subsidy,  they  did  receive  the  7%  cost  of  living  increase.  As  a  result, 
FY88  benefits  for  AFDC  families  in  subsidized  housing  represent  a  7% 
increase  over  FY87,  compared  to  an  inflation  rate  for  the  same  period 
of  about  4%. 


AFDC  BENEFIT  INCREASES  V.  INFLATION 

FY88 


Percant  IncraoM 
19  r 


Prtvot*  Housing 


Pubflo  Housing 


Inflation 
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o    AFDC  Benefits:      Up  47%  since  FY83 

The  FY88  increases  described  above  continue  efforts  begun  as  early 
as  FY83  to  raise  benefits  for  AFDC  families.  The  cumulative  result 
of  these  efforts  has  been  a  47%  increase  in  AFDC  benefits  for 
families  living  in  unsubsidized  housing.  As  the  chart  below 
indicates,  the  maximum  grant  has  increased  35%  from  $379  per  month 
in  FY83  to  $510  per  month  in  FY88  for  a  family  of  three.  In 
addition,  a  $15  monthly  rent  supplement  was  added  in  FY87  for 
AFDC  families  in  unsubsidized  housing  and  was  increased  for  FY88 
to  $40  per  month,  or  $480  annually.  Between  FY83  and  FY88,  the 
clothing  allowance  doubled  from  $75  per  child  to  $150  per  child. 


BASIC  AFDC  BENEFITS 
FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  THREE* 

FY83 

FY88 

Grant 

Rent  Allowance 

Clothing  Allowance 

$4,550 

0 

150 

$6,120 
480 
300 

TOTAL 

$4,700 

$6,900 

+  47% 

*  in  private  unsubsidized  housing. 
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o    AFDC  Grants  v.  Inflation:      FY80-FY88 

Since  FY83,  the  Administration  and  the  Legislature  have  provided 
benefit  increases,  which,  for  the  first  five  year  period  in  more  than 
15  years,  outpaced  inflation.  Between  FY84  and  FY88  benefits 
increased  47%,  while  inflation  during  this  period  was  only  21%.  In 
contrast,  from  FY80  to  FY83,  consumer  prices  increased  by  40%  as 
measured  by  the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index,  while  AFDC  benefits 
increased  by  only  16%.  To  the  extent  that  basic  AFDC  benefits  do 
not  have  the  purchasing  power  they  once  did,  a  large  portion  of  this 
decline  in  purchasing  power  is  the  result  of  insufficient  benefit 
increases  from  FY80  through  FY83. 


AFDC  GRANT  INCREASE  V.  INFLATION 
FY80  -  FY88 


Percent  Increase 
50  r 


40 


30 


20 


10 


Boston  Consuaar 
Pries  Index 

AFDC  Benefits  - 
I  Private  Housing 


FY80  -  FYB3 


FYB4  -  FYB8 
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o    AFDC  Grant  Levels:     Massachusetts  v.  Other  States 

As  a  result  of  benefit  increases  between  FY83  and  FY88, 
Massachusetts  now  pays  the  fourth  highest  AFDC  benefits  in  the 
nation.  Prior  to  the  FY88  COLA,  Massachusetts  ranked  seventh, 
having  moved  up  from  thirteenth  in  FY83. 

In  addition  to  increasing  benefits,  the  Department,  with  the  support  of 
the  Legislature,  has  extended  benefits  to  at-risk  populations.  The 
following  items  summarize  efforts  in  this  area. 

o    AFDC  Eligibility  Standard  Up  70% 

Since  FY83,  AFDC  eligibility  standards  have  risen  70%.  This  increase 
is  due,  in  part,  to  federal  regulations  that  require  AFDC  eligibility 
standards  to  equal  185%  of  the  AFDC  need  standard.  The  Legislature 
has  set  the  AFDC  need  standard  equal  to  the  AFDC  payment  standard 
for  FY88.  For  FY88,  the  eligibility  standard  for  a  family  of  three  is 
about  $1,000  per  month  or  $12,210  annually.  Grant  increases  of  the 
past  five  years  have  also  contributed  to  the  eligibility  standard 
increase.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  eligibility  standard,  more 
low-income  families  have  become  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits. 

o    Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Serving  1.000  Pregnant  Women 

The  Department's  cash  and  medical  assistance  programs  have  been 
expanded  to  include  pregnant  women  who  have  no  other  dependents 
and  who  are  in  the  first  or  second  trimester  of  pregnancy.  This 
program       expansion    is    intended    to    help    young    families    remain    intact 
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and  to  prevent  medical  complications  which  cause  permanent  damage 
to  children  born  to  low-income  women.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  program  in  January  1985,  over  1,000  pregnant  women  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  federal  law  have 
received    assistance    each    month.  All    of   these    cases    are    funded    at 

100%  state  expense. 

o    Family  Reunification  Benefits 

Established  during  FY85,  Family  Reunification  Benefits  offer  continued 
assistance  to  families  whose  children  are  temporarily  placed  in  state 
care,  so  that  families  do  not  become  homeless  as  they  prepare  for  the 
return  of  their  children.  These  cases  are  funded  at  100%  state 
expense. 

o    Expanded  Medicaid  Benefits  and  Eligibility  Up  69% 

While  over  the  last  few  years  40  states  have  either  reduced  eligibility 
for  or  cut  benefits  in  their  Medicaid  programs,  Massachusetts  has 
actually  increased  both  eligibility  and  benefits  for  Medicaid  recipients. 
Because  Medicaid  eligibility  standards  are  set  by  state  law  at  133  and 
1/3%  of  AFDC  payment  standards,  the  Medicaid  eligibility  standard 
for  a  family  of  three  has  increased  69%  since  1983.  In  addition  to 
raising  the  eligibility  standard,  the  Commonwealth  now  provides  all  32 
optional  services  permissible  under  federal  law  to  Medicaid  clients. 
More  than  $1.5  billion  is  available  for  Medicaid  coverage  for  poor 
people  during  this  fiscal  year. 
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o     Expanded  Preventive  Child  Health  and  Nutrition  Programs. 

These  programs  are  targeted  to  low-income  children,  who  are 
documented  to  be  at  higher  risk  of  death  and  a  range  of  health 
problems.  Massachusetts  is  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  provide 
substantial  state  funding  to  supplement  the  federal  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  (WIC)  nutrition  program.  The  WIC  program  serves 
approximately  68,500  recipients  per  month  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$34  million. 

B.  Progress  in  Improving  the  Adequacy  of  Benefits 

As  the  preceding  section  has  shown,  AFDC  benefits  have  expanded 
substantially  in  the  past  five  years.  The  following  items  evaluate  this 
expansion  using  the  standards  contained  in  this  study  and  the  federal 
poverty  line.  Although  AFDC  families  have  access  to  and  participate  in 
a  number  of  benefit  programs,  as  noted  in  Section  II  of  this  report,  only 
those  benefits  that  are  received  by  a  majority  of  AFDC  families  have 
been  included  in  the  following  analysis.  Instead,  a  basic  benefits 
package  that  includes  only  the  AFDC  grant,  rent  and  clothing 
allowances,  and  food  stamps  is  used  to  measure  progress  in  improving 
the  adequacy  of  benefits. 
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o    AFDC  Benefits  v.  Standard  -  Private  Housing 

As  the  chart  below  shows,  AFDC  benefits  for  clients  in  private 
housing  have  increased  relative  to  the  Standard  Budgets  of 
Assistance.  FY87  benefits  represented  71%  and  76%  of  the  FY87 
standards  for  private  housing  in  and  outside  metropolitan  Boston.  As 
a  result  of  the  FY88  benefit  increases,  AFDC  benefits  now  represent 
74%  and  79%  of  the  current  standards,  an  increase  of  three 
percentage  points. 


AFDC  Benefits  v.  Standards 
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FY88 

AFDC  Benefits 
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Rent  Allowance 
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Percent  of  Standard 
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~  Outside  Boston 
Percent  of  Standard 

$10,921 
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o    AFDC  Benefits  v.  Standards  -  Public  and  Subsidized  Housing 

As  a  result  of  the  FY88  benefit  increases,  AFDC  clients  in  public 
housing  receive  $7,680,  an  increase  of  nearly  $500  over  FY87  benefits. 
The  chart  below  shows  that,  due  to  the  FY88  increase,  clients  now 
receive  benefits  equal  to  81%  of  the  public  housing  standard. 


AFDC 

Benefits  v.  Standards 
Public  Housing 

FY88 

AFDC  Benefits 

Grant 

Clothing  Allowance 

Food  Stamps 

$6,120 
300 

L2GQ 
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%  of  Standard 

$9,430 
81% 

o    AFDC  Benefits  v.  Federal  Poverty  Line:     FY83-FY88 

The  federal  poverty  line  is  another  commonly  used  measure  of  the 
adequacy  of  benefits.  Although  no  state  in  the  nation  provides  AFDC 
benefits  equal  to  the  poverty  line,  the  Commonwealth's  AFDC  benefits 
relative  to  the  federal  poverty  line  have  risen  significantly  since 
FY83.  For  clients  in  private,  unsubsidized  housing,  benefits,  including 
available  federal  food  stamps,  are  now  93%  of  the  1987  poverty  line 
for   a   family  of  three.      In   FY83,  AFDC   benefits   including   food   stamps 
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equaled  only  79%  of  the  federal  poverty  line.  As  the  chart  below 
indicates,  benefit  increases  between  FY83  and  FY88  have  helped 
restore  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  that  occurred  between  FY79  and 
FY83. 
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IV.  The  Homelessness  Problem  Among  AFDC  Families 

With  respect  to  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  homelessness,  the 
Department  faces  a  particularly  difficult  task  in  fulfilling  its  mandate 
under  c.  118  2.  While  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  AFDC  families 
(about  1%  on  any  given  night)  are  homeless,  the  unmet  needs  of  these 
families  are  wide-ranging.  This  section  of  the  report  outlines  the  extent 
of  homelessness  among  AFDC  families,  details  its  causes,  and  reviews  the 
services  available  to  homeless  families  and  families  threatened  with 
homelessness. 


A.  The  AFDC  and  Homelessness  Linkage 

Homelessness  in  the  Commonwealth  is  a  serious  problem,  one  that 
affects  many  families  with  children,  in  addition  to  the  individuals 
traditionally  making  up  the  homeless.  Out  of  an  estimated  10,000 
homeless  people  in  Massachusetts,  approximately  75%  are  in  families, 
according  to  estimates  by  homeless  shelter  directors.  According  to  a 
1985  report  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services,  80%  of  homeless 
families  rely  on  AFDC  as  their  principal  source  of  support.  The 
Department's  data  on  homeless  clients  indicate  that  a  number  of  factors, 
both  economic  and  non-economic,  contribute  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness. 


While    a   high    percentage    of   those   who   are    homeless   rely   on   AFDC,    only 
a    small    percentage    of    AFDC    clients    in    a    given    year    become    homeless. 
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Out  of  a  total  of  about  120,000  families  that  received  assistance  from 
the  Welfare  Department  in  FY87,  less  than  4,000  families,  or  about  3%, 
arrived  homeless  and  in  need  of  services  at  a  local  Welfare  office. 
Massachusetts  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is-  able  to  provide  shelter  and 
services  to  aU  families  who  identify  themselves  as  needing  help.  It 
seems  likely  that,  if  family  homelessness  were  caused  solely  by  the  level 
of  AFDC  benefits,  far  more  than  3%  of  all  AFDC  families  would  become 
homeless. 

The  demographic  profile  of  homeless  families  closely  resembles  that  of 
other  AFDC  families.  Over  85%  are  headed  by  a  single,  female  parent. 
The  average  size  of  a  homeless  family  is  three  people.  The  majority  of 
the    families    are    white.       About    two-thirds  of   homeless    families 

include  a  child  under  six. 


It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  4,000  AFDC  families 
who  became  homeless  in  FY87,  other  AFDC  families  used  Emergency 
Assistance  (EA)  as  an  emergency  service  to  prevent  homelessness  and 
escape  the  need  to  stay  in  a  hotel  or  motel.  EA  services  include  the 
payment  of  up  to  four  months  of  rent  and  utility  arrearages  to  help 
prevent  families  from  losing  their  housing,  and  one  month's  advance  rent 
and  a  security  deposit  so  that  AFDC  families  who  are  forced  to  move 
can  secure  new  housing  without  becoming  homeless.  In  FY87,  the 
Department  spent  over  $23  million  for  such  services  out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  nearly  $35  million  for  all  Emergency  Assistance  services. 
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B.  Why  AFDC  Families  are  Homeless 

About  two-thirds  of  all  AFDC  families  seeking  emergency  shelter  are 
homeless  primarily  for  economic  reasons.  The  loss  of  a  job,  an 
expensive  medical  emergency,  the  sale  of  an  apartment  building  where 
the  family  is  a  tenant,  or  excessive  rent  hikes  can  force  a  family  out 
of  its  home.  The  other  third  of  homeless  AFDC  families  are  homeless 
primarily  because  of  non-economic  reasons,  such  as  abuse  by  a  spouse, 
psychological  problems,  substance  abuse,  or  another  social  service 
problem. 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  summarizes  the  major  reasons  for 
homelessness  of  the  AFDC  families  who  received  emergency  shelter  in  a 
hotel  or  motel  in  FY87. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  HOMELESS? 
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Economic  Causes  of  Homelessness 

The  displacement  of  low-income  families  from  the  housing  market  is  a 
negative  side  effect  of  Massachusetts'  economic  prosperity  and  the 
ensuing  real  estate  boom.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
seeking  housing  causes  rents  to  increase.  "Gentrification"  of  urban 
neighborhoods  displaces  low-income  residents  by  driving  up  rents  and 
property  values.  Condominium  conversions  remove  multi-family  rental 
units  from  the  market  —  the  housing  most  needed  by  low-income 
families. 


As  noted,  of  the  85,000  households  receiving  AFDC  at  any  one  time  in 
Massachusetts,  about  two- thirds  (57,000)  live  in  unsubsidized  housing. 
As  rents  continue  to  increase,  these  families  face  increasing  economic 
hardship.  Already,  many  private  units  are  beyond  the  reach  of  AFDC 
recipients.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  apartments  advertised  for  rent  in 
the  Boston  Globe,  between  1982  and  1984,  80%  of  Boston  housing  renting 
for  less  than  $300  per  month  disappeared.  Either  rents  increased,  or  the 
units  were  converted  into  condominiums,  or  they  became  uninhabitable. 
In  Boston  alone,  between  1980  and  1986,  approximately  16,000  apartments 
were  converted  to  condominiums,  almost  all  of  which  were  conversions 
of  multi-family  units.  This  problem,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
Boston.  Between  1980  and  1986,  the  average  rent  for  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  increased  by  over  50%  in  Somerville  and  over  140%  in  Lowell. 
Further  contributing  to  the  difficulties  of  low-income  families  are 
extremely  low  vacancy  rates  —  less  than  1%  in  some  cities. 
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The  existing  supply  of  subsidized  housing  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low-income  families.  Federal  funding  for  housing  assistance 
has  decreased  60%  since  1981,  and  there  has  been  no  federally- funded 
construction  of  low-income  family  housing  in  Massachusetts  since 
federal  fiscal  year  1982.  As  a  result,  waiting  lists  for  public  housing 
are  very  long.  There  are  approximately  14,500  families  on  the  public 
housing  waiting  list  in  Boston  (up  from  11,000  in  December  1985),  2,000 
in  Springfield,  and  1,100  in  Worcester.  In  Cambridge,  where  there  are 
approximately  3,000  public  housing  units,  an  additional  3,000  families  are 
on  the  waiting  list. 

The  wait  for  these  families  can  often  take  years.  For  example,  in 
August  1985,  4,200  AFDC  families,  or  25%  of  all  Boston  AFDC  families, 
were  on  waiting  lists  for  Boston  public  housing.  Despite  this  large 
demand,  only  170  AFDC  families  moved  into  Boston  public  housing  from 
January  through  August  1985  -  only  20  families  per  month.  At  this 
rate,  it  would  take  17  years  for  all  of  the  AFDC  families  on  the  Boston 
public  housing  waiting  list  to  be  served. 

Primarily  Non-Economic  Reasons 

The  problems  of  many  homeless  families  can  be  solved  by  placement  in 
affordable  housing.  However,  many  families  also  suffer  from  other, 
non-economic  problems  which  contribute  to  their  homelessness  or  which 
make  placement  into  permanent  housing  difficult.  These  families  may  be 
fleeing    a    husband    who    abuses    the    mother,    be    grappling    with    alcohol    or 
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other  substance  abuse,  or  have  untreated  mental  health  problems  or 
other  social  problems  requiring  more  help  than  just  housing. 
Homelessness  puts  an  additional  strain  on  these  families. 

A  1985  study  conducted  by  a  Harvard  psychiatrist  found  that  over  70% 
of  homeless  mothers  in  Massachusetts  had  personality  disorders 
indicating  they  had  severe  functional  impairment.  Even  if  placed  in 
permanent  housing,  the  study  predicted  that  these  women  would  not  be 
able  to  function  on  their  own  and  retain  their  housing,  due  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  emotional  and  psychological  problems.  The 
Department's  experience  with  homeless  families  does  not  bear  out  this 
statistic  Since  August,  1985  the  Department  has  helped  place  over 
4,500  homeless  AFDC  families  into  permanent  housing.  However,  shelter 
directors  and  Department  staff  estimate  that  about  one  third  of 
homeless  families  do  indeed  have  serious  social  service  needs. 

Families  with  multiple  problems  make  up  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
long-term  homeless.  One  third  to  one  half  of  the  homeless  families 
who  have  been  in  hotels  and  motels  for  more  than  90  days  have  serious 
problems  such  as  substance  abuse,  a  history  of  violence,  or  an 
emotional,  physical,  or  psychological  problem.  Such  families  are  very 
difficult  to  place  into  permanent  housing,  even  with  the  ongoing  efforts 
of  housing  search  workers  and  DSS  social  workers. 
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Some  of  these  families  have  been  evicted  from  subsidized  housing,  thus 
making  them  ineligible  for  future  subsidies,  or  they  cannot  be  placed 
because  of  a  bad  tenant  history,  such  as  failure  to  pay  rent  or  causing 
damage  to  their  housing.  These  families  are  eligible  for  the  Emergency 
Assistance  program,  under  current  state  law  and  the  Department's 
regulations.  However,  the  families'  ineligibility  for  subsidies,  together 
with  their  other  problems,  present  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  for 
housing  search  workers.  The  Welfare  Department  often  becomes  the 
shelter  provider  of  last  resort  for  these  families.  In  addition,  some  of 
these  families  do  not  cooperate  with  efforts  to  find  them  housing  by 
missing  appointments  or  by  repeatedly  refusing  housing. 

C.  The  Evolution  of  Services  to  the  Homeless  in  Massachusetts 

During  the  last  several  years,  the  Administration's  response  to  the 
range  of  problems  that  cause  homelessness  and  to  the  shelter  needs  of 
the  homeless  population  has  expanded  significantly.  Many  state 
agencies  have  assumed  active  roles:  the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Social  Services,  and  the  Executive  Offices  of  Human  Services  and 
Communities  and  Development  have  developed  and  expanded  programs 
for  families  in  crisis,  along  with  programs  to  develop  permanent  low- 
income  housing. 
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Phase  I:     Emergency  Services 

In  responding  to  the  growing  problem  of  family  homelessness  in  FY84, 
the  Department's  first  priority  was  to  ensure  that  emergency  services, 
especially  shelter,  were  available  to  homeless  families.  These  services 
include  Emergency  Assistance  and  Department-funded  family  shelters. 

Prior  to  1983,  the  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  program  offered  only 
limited  aid  to  homeless  families.  Passage  of  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of 
1983  greatly  expanded  the  Department's  ability  to  assist  homeless 
families  and  prevent  homelessness  through  the  EA  program.  This 
legislation  underscores  the  Administration's  and  the  Legislature's 
commitment  to  addressing  the  problems  of  homeless  families. 
Specifically,  Chapter  450: 


o    removed    restrictive    caps    on    the    amount    of    EA    the    Department 
could  provide  for  fuel,  utility,  rent,  and  mortgage  arrearages; 

o    removed  the  thirty  day  limit  on  emergency  shelter,  and 

o    extended    EA    benefits    to    cover    pregnant    women    with    no    other 
dependents. 

During    FY87,    over    36,000    families    used    EA    benefits.        These    families 
represented    more    than    30%    of   all    families    who    used    AFDC    during    the 
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same  year.  Of  these  36,000  EA  users,  less  than  4,000  were  homeless. 
The  rest,  about  32,000  families,  used  EA  as  an  emergency  service  to 
prevent  homelessness. 

Since  the  passage  of  Chapter  450,  total  Emergency  Assistance  spending 
has  increased  by  nearly  400%,  from  $73  million  in  FY83  to  nearly  $35 
million  in  FY87.  In  FY88,  the  Department  expects  to  spend  over  $42 
million  for  EA  benefits. 

After  expanding  EA  benefits,  the  Department  began  working  to  provide 
alternatives  for  emergency  shelter  other  than  hotels  and  motels.  The 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  developed  a  model  for  small  family  shelters  that  emphasizes 
housing  assistance  and  strong  coordination  with  local  community  and 
social  service  agencies. 

No  state-funded  family  shelters  existed  at  the  beginning  of  FY83;  by 
FY87,  the  Department  was  funding  48  family  shelters  around  the  state, 
providing  beds  for  over  300  families.  A  homeless  shelter  is  certainly 
not  a  permanent  solution  to  a  family's  homeless  problem,  rather  it  is  a 
temporary  emergency  intervention.  Moreover,  shelters  can  provide  more 
comprehensive  support  services  than  are  available  to  families  in  hotels 
and  motels.  A  family  staying  in  a  shelter  works  with  shelter  staff  to 
find  housing  and  to  plan  for  the  family's  exit  from  the  shelter  into 
permanent  housing.  Shelters  provide  social  services,  especially  housing 
search  and  family  support  services. 
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Staff  in  family  shelters  work  closely  with  homeless  families  to  help 
them  find  housing.  The  Department  provides  funds  and  training  for 
these  workers,  who  perform  the  same  functions  as  housing  search 
workers  serving  families  in  hotels  and  motels,  including  assistance  in 
applying  for  subsidies,  contacting  landlords,  and  counseling  families 
about  housing  needs,  rights,  and  responsibilities.  Staff  at  family 
shelters  placed  1,100  families  into  permanent  housing  in  FY86  and  FY87. 

The  Department  began  funding  family  support  service  programs  at 
family  shelters  in  FY86.  These  programs  provide  counseling  to  parents 
and  children,  assistance  in  developing  parenting  skills,  and  instruction 
in  necessary  survival  skills  such  as  budgeting  and  meal  planning.  These 
services  help  homeless  families  make  a  successful  transition  to 
permanent  housing  and  give  them  the  skills  to  maintain  their  families 
intact  in  that  housing. 

Phase  II:     Permanent  Housing 

As  the  hotel/motel  population  continued  to  climb  during  FY85,  it 
became  apparent  that  emergency  services  were  not  enough  to  deal  with 
the  homeless  problem.  Many  families  were  unable  to  locate  permanent 
housing  on  their  own.  As  a  result,  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with 
other  state  agencies,  began  working  with  homeless  families  to  help  them 
find  permanent  housing.  Housing  search  services  provided  by  the 
Department    of    Public    Welfare,    the    Department    of    Social    Services    and 
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non-profit  agencies  placed  about  1,600  AFDC  families  in  permanent 
housing  in  FY86  and  more  than  1,700  in  FY87. 

These  services  are  provided  by  housing  search  workers  experienced  in 
finding  housing  and  negotiating  with  landlords;  each  family  in  a  hotel 
or  motel  is  contacted  by  a  housing  search  worker  at  least  once  a  week 
until  permanent  housing  is  found.  By  the  time  the  average  homeless 
family  leaves  a  hotel  or  motel,  they  will  have  been  contacted  by  their 
housing  search  worker  14  times. 

Since  there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  available  public  housing,  98%  of 
all  homeless  families  are  placed  into  private  housing.  However,  as 
noted,  the  tight  housing  market  has  caused  rents  to  rise  to  the  point 
where,  for  a  homeless  family  trying  to  rent  a  unit  on  the  market,  most 
available  apartments  are  beyond  the  means  of  low-income  AFDC 
families.  As  a  result,  rent  subsidies  have  become  a  critical  ingredient 
if  homeless  families  are  to  obtain  new  permanent  housing. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Executive  Office  of 
Communities  and  Development  (EOCD)  have  cooperated  to  issue  Chapter 
707  rent  subsidy  certificates  and  federal  and  state  housing  vouchers  to 
homeless  families.  Chapter  707  certificates  pay  the  difference  between 
25%  of  a  household's  "monthly  adjusted  gross  income"  and  the  cost  of 
rent  and  utilities,  up  to  a  certain  maximum  allowable  level  These 
efforts  are  now  being  supplemented  by  federally-funded  Section  8 
vouchers    and    a    new    state-funded    rent    voucher    program.        The     client 
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receives  benefits  from  these  vouchers  that  are  similar  to  Chapter  707 
certificates,  but  with  less  paperwork  involved.  During  FY87  alone,  over 
1,300  homeless  AFDC  families  leased  apartments  using  subsidy 
certificates  or  vouchers.  On  average,  these  certificates  pay  between 
$500  and  $600  per  month  to  landlords  on  behalf  of  poor  families. 

Phase  III:     Prevention 

The  best  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  homeless  families  is  to  prevent 
them  from  losing  their  housing  by  intervening  at  the  appropriate  time. 
As  noted  earlier,  many  preventive  services  are  provided  through  the 
Emergency  Assistance  program.  These  services  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  those  who  are  in  danger  of  homelessness  because  they  are 
unable  to  pay  their  electric  bill  or  do  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to 
cover  the  up-front  costs  of  a  new  apartment.  In  FY87,  the  Department 
paid  more  than  20,000  utility  arrearages,  8,200  rent  arrearages,  and  9,800 
advance  rent  payments  on  behalf  of  AFDC  families. 

There  are  however,  families  who  are  in  danger  of  homelessness  for 
other  reasons  —  a  disagreement  with  a  landlord,  potentially  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  conditions,  or  difficulty  managing  expenses  to  pay  rent 
and  utility  bills  on  time.  Assistance  is  provided  to  clients  facing  these 
problems  through  EOCD's  Housing  Services  program.  This  program, 
which  began  in  FY85,  is  designed  to  prevent  tenants  from  becoming 
homeless  through  mediation  of  disputes  between  tenants  and  landlords, 
workshops    for    landlords    and    tenants    about    available    assistance    programs. 
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and  counseling  for  tenants  about  budgeting  and  about  their  rights  and 
responsibilities.  These  services  are  provided  through  a  statewide 
network  of  non-profit  community  agencies.  In  FY87,  the  Department 
provided  funds  for  18  additional  program  staff  to  work  specifically  with 
AFDC  families  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless;  in  the  first  year  of  this 
joint  program,  nearly  1,000  AFDC  families  were  helped  to  retain  their 
housing. 

Phase  IV:     Social  Services 

An  AFDC  family  in  a  hotel  or  motel  is  not  left  on  its  own  to  cope,  but 
may  also  receive,  in  addition  to  housing  search  services,  extensive 
services  designed  to  help  family  members  deal  with  the  situation. 
Homeless  families  in  need  of  social  services  are  referred  to  a 
Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  caseworker;  DSS  provides  a  range 
of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  homeless  families,  from  summer  camp 
placements  for  children  to  teaching  a  young  mother  how  to  maintain  a 
stable  household.  For  families  with  social  services  needs,  DSS  services 
continue  after  the  family  has  been  placed  into  permanent  housing,  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  family  and  ensure  that  they  do  not  become 
homeless  again. 

In  addition,  housing  search  workers  contact  each  family  at  least  once 
per  week  and  provide  help  and  support,  including  finding  available 
apartments,     escorting     the     head     of    the     household     to     meetings     with 
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landlords     and     realtors,     and     assisting     the     family     in     completing 
applications  for  apartments  and  for  subsidy  programs. 


Summary 

Family  homelessness  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  across  the  nation.  Most  homeless  families  (80%)  are  AFDC 
families,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  AFDC  families  (about  3%)  are 
homeless  during  the  course  of  a  year.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  other  state  agencies  have  put  into  place  an  extensive 
system  of  services  for  homeless  families  over  the  last  four  years.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  all  homeless  AFDC  families  who  request 
assistance  at  a  local  Welfare  office  receive  services.  The  Department 
intends  to  improve  further     its  services  for  homeless  families. 
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VI.   Possible  Courses  of  Action 

The  preceding  parts  of  this  report  demonstrate  that  the  Department  faces  a 
dilemma  in  fulfilling  its  obligation  under  c.  118  2  within  existing 
appropriations.  In  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  decision, 
the  Department  requests  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  solution  to  these 
dilemmas. 

Included  for  consideration  by  the  Legislature  are  two  potential  courses  of 
action  for  responding  to  these  dilemmas.  In  evaluating  what  course  of 
action  to  pursue,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  causes  of 
family  homelessness.  As  previously  discussed,  the  problem  of  family 
homelessness  is  complex;  a  significant  number  of  AFDC  families  who  seek 
emergency  shelter  are  homeless  due  primarily  to  non-economic  reasons. 
Therefore,  a  solution  that  solely  addresses  economic  need  by  simply  raising 
benefits  will  not,  in  the  Department's  opinion,  solve  the  homelessness 
problem  for  many  homeless  families.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  landlords  from  simply  raising  rents  by  the  same  amounts  that 
benefits  are  raised,  leaving  AFDC  families  no  better  off  than  they  were 
before  the  increase. 


A.  Raise    AFDC  Cash    Benefits    for    All    Cases    to    the    Standard    Budgets    of 
Assistance 

One    possible  option    is    to    raise    AFDC    cash    benefits    from    their    current 

levels    to    the  Standard    Budgets    of   Assistance.       This    option    would    result 


in  substantial  increases  in  benefits  and  eligibility  levels.  While  raising 
benefits  to  the  standards  would  immediately  address  the  dilemma 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  benefits,  this  option  does  not  address  the 
problem  of  long-term  welfare  dependency  or  non-economic  homelessness. 
Raising  benefits  alone  does  not  provide  AFDC  families  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  become  self-sufficient.  It  will  not  solve  the  social  service 
problems  of  AFDC  families  who  become  homeless  for  non-economic 
reasons.     In  addition,  this  approach  has  a  number  of  drawbacks: 

o  It  would  be  very  expensive  to  implement.  If  AFDC  grants  alone 
were  raised  to  meet  the  standards,  and  other  available  benefits 
were  not  accounted  for,  AFDC  grants  would  need  to  be  increased 
by  an  additional  47%  to  70%,  depending  on  families'  living 
situations. 


Percent 

Current 

FY88  Standard 

Increase 

AFDC  Benefits* 

Budget  of  Assistance 

Required 

Public  or  Subsidized 

Housing 

$6,420 

$9,430 

47% 

Private  Housing  outside 

Metropolitan  Boston 

$6,900 

$10,920 

58% 

or  on  Cape  Cod 

• 
Private  Housing  in 

Metropolitan  Boston 

and  on  Cape  Cod 

$6,900 

$11,705 

70% 

"Includes  AFDC  grant,  clothing  allowance, 

and  rent  allowance. 
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o  A  major  result  would  be  to  make  more  new  families  eligible  for 
AFDC.  Because  federal  regulations  require  the  eligibility  standard 
to  equal  185%  of  the  payment  standard,  grant  increases  would 
result  in  higher  eligibility  standards.  As  many  as  30,000  new 
families  (who  are  not  now  homeless  or  receiving  AFDC)  would 
become  eligible  for  AFDC.  This  increase  is  in  addition  to  the 
current  AFDC  caseload  of  approximately  85,000. 

o  Racing  AFDC  benefit  levels  to  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance 
ignores  the  other  benefits  available  to  AFDC  families.  As  detailed 
in  Section  III,  a  wide  variety  of  other  assistance  programs  that 
provide  basic  assistance  are  available  to  AFDC  families. 
Addressing  the  dilemma  solely  by  raising  AFDC  benefits 
disproportionately  emphasizes  the  role  cash  benefits  play  in 
providing  assistance  to  low  income  families. 

o  The  federal  Food  Stamp  program  for  AFDC  family  would  be 
effectively  eliminated.  One  key  result  of  raising  AFDC  benefits  to 
the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  would  be  that  AFDC  families 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive  Food  Stamps  which  are 
financed  at  100%  federal  expense.  This  would  mean  that  the  cost 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  providing  benefits  to  AFDC  families 
would  increase  because  100%  federally  funded  Food  Stamp  benefits 
would  be  replaced  by  50%  state  dollars. 
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o    Resources    would    be    focused  on    families    who    are    not    homeless. 

This    option    would    not    target  resources    to    homeless    families.       In 

fact,     of    the     total    cost     of  increasing    benefits    to    the    Standard 

Budgets    of    Assistance,    only  about    3%    would    go    to    homeless 
families. 


o  Raising  AFDC  income  eligibility  standards  to  between  $17.000  and 
$22.000  could  create  a  work  disincentive.  Raising  AFDC  benefit 
standards  to  the  Standard  Budgets  of  Assistance  would  also  raise 
the  gross  income  eligibility  standard  for  AFDC  (set  by  federal  law 
at  185%  of  the  standard  of  need)  to: 


Resulting  Federally 

FY88  Standard 

Mandated  Income 

Budget  of  Assistance 

Eligibility  Standard 

Public  or  Subsidized 

Housing 

$9,430 

$17,446 

Private  Housing  outside 

i 

• 

Metropolitan  Boston 

$10,920 

$20,208 

Private  Housing  in 

o 

Metropolitan  Boston 

and  on  Cape  Cod 

$11,705 

$21,660 

Although  families  with  incomes  of  over  $20,000  would  not 
necessarily  receive  cash  benefits,  they  could  be  entitled  to  receive 
Medicaid  and/or  Emergency  Assistance.  This  increase  might  create 
a  work  disincentive. 
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o    Rents    mav    be    increased    bv    landlords    and,    as    a    result,    offset    the 
benefit  increase. 

B.  Out  of  Poverty  Targeted  Homelessness  Approach 

Another  approach  to  the  dilemma  between  available  benefits  and  the 
needs  of  AFDC  families  is  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  Legislature's 
and  the  Administration's  policy  of  pursuing  a  comprehensive  "out  of 
poverty"  approach  for  AFDC  families.  While  this  option  will  not  resolve 
the  dilemma  immediately,  the  "out  of  poverty  approach"  is  a  long-term 
strategy  for  improving  the  adequacy  of  benefits  and  for  reducing 
families'  dependence  on  welfare  programs.  Since  FY83,  the 
Administration  has  developed  a  comprehensive  approach  designed  to 
alleviate  the  major  barriers  to  opportunity  in  the  Commonwealth: 

o  Teen  pregnancy 

o  High  school  dropouts 

o  Adult  illiteracy 

o  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse 

o  Lack  of  adequate  child  support 
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To  reduce  these  five  barriers  to  opportunity  and  provide  a  route  out  of 
poverty  for  poor  families  in  Massachusetts,  the  Administration  has 
invested  in  a  number  of  key  areas  over  the  past  five  years.  Significant 
progress  has  been  made: 

o  AFDC  benefits  have  increased  47%  since  FY83.  As  a  result,  AFDC 
benefits  have  increased  at  over  twice  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
same  period  and  Massachusetts  has  moved  from  13th  in  the  nation 
in  terms  of  AFDC  benefits  to  4th. 


o  Full-time  wages  for  ET  graduate  now  average  $13.000  per  vear- 
nearlv  twice  as  much  as  average  AFDC  benefits.  Over  40,000 
AFDC  families  have  obtained  full  or  part-time  jobs  through  ET. 

o  Improved  child  support  enforcement  efforts  enabled  3.900  families 
to  become  independent  of  AFDC  in  FY87  by  getting  them  the  child 
support  payments  they  deserve. 

o  As  a  result  of  three  major  housing  bond  bills  providing  a  total  of 
nearly  $1  billion,  the  supply  of  affordable,  low-income  housing  will 
increase  bv  28.000  units.  At  the  same  time,  federal  funding  for 
housing  assistance  has  decreased  by  nearly  60%. 

o  Improved  housing  search  services  have  resulted  in  over  4.000 
placements  of  homeless  families  into  permanent  housing.  In 
addition,     preventive     services     provided     through     the     Emergency 
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Assistance     program     prevented    over    33,000    clients    in    FY87    from 
being  homeless. 

To  continue  the  progress  made  in  increasing  benefits  and  expanding 
alternatives  to  poverty,  the  Legislature  could  choose  to  provide  funding 
for  additional  initiatives  in  each  of  these  five  areas. 


1.    Employment    and    Training    Choices    (ET)    Program    -    will    provide    full- 
time  employment  for  an  additional  12.000  families  in  FY88. 

Begun  in  October  1983,  the  Commonwealth's  ET  Choices  program 
provides  AFDC  recipients  with  a  wide  variety  of  services  aimed  at 
helping  clients  secure  unsubsidized  employment.  These  services 
include:  basic  education  and  adult  literacy  courses,  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  skills  training  programs,  employment,  job  search 
assistance,  and  targeted  programs  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teens. 
As  part  of  the  Department's  attempts  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
opportunity,  the  ET  program  now  provides  targeted  services  to 
pregnant  and  parenting  teens.  This  effort  helps  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens  complete  high  school  and  acquire  the  necessary 
skills  to  obtain  employment.  In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  provides 
ET  participants  with  day  care  during  training  and  for  up  to  a  year 
after  placement  into  a  job.  Since  its  inception  nearly  four  years  ago, 
ET: 
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o  has  placed  more  than  40,000  recipients  into  full  or  part  time 
jobs, 

o  is  currently  providing  clients  with  full-time  jobs  with  an  annual 
income  of  over  $13,000  —  about  twice  the  average  welfare 
grant, 

o  is  reducing  welfare  dependency,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
86%  of  ET  placements  who  leave  the  caseload  are  still  off  one 
year  later. 

In  FY88  the  Commonwealth  will  spend  $90  million  on  the  ET  program 
and  will  help  12,000  AFDC  clients  obtain  full-time  jobs,  and  will 
provide  thousands  of  additional  clients  basic  literacy  and  education 
services  that  are  necessary  pre-employment  programs.  ET  helps 
address  the  dilemma  between  available  benefits  and  the  standards  by 
helping  clients  obtain  employment  and,  thus,  substantially  higher 
incomes. 

o 

2.    Increasing    the    Supply    of    Affordable    Low-Income    Housing    bv    28.000 
Units 

Affordable  low-income  housing  is  integrally  linked  to  the  broader 
issue  of  general  housing  supply.  As  the  market  tightens,  the 
availability  of  low-income  units  diminishes.  Preserving  and  increasing 
the    supply    of    low-income    housing    is    a    critical    component    of    efforts 
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to  prevent  and  combat  homelessness.  Major  efforts  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  Administration  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  low- 
income  housing  include: 

o  passing,  in  1983,  1985,  and  1987  three  housing  bond  bills  that 
provided  a  total  of  approximately  $1  billion  to  produce  and 
modernize  low-income  housing.     This  funding  includes: 

-  $241  million  for  the  production  of  new,  subsidized  family 
housing,  and 

-  $301  million  to  modernize  existing  public  housing  and  reclaim 
many  of  the  uninhabitable  public  housing  units  which  are 
currently  vacant. 

In  total,  the  three  bond  bills  will  add  more  than  8,000  units  of 
low-income  public  housing  and  renovate  or  reclaim  over  20,000 
units  of  state  and  federal  public  housing. 

o  expanding  the  state's  Chapter  707  rent  program  36%  since  1983. 
Ch.  707  —  the  most  generous  and  broadly  available  rent  subsidy 
program  in  the  nation  --  currently  provides  rental  assistance  to 
12,000  households.  Rent  subsidies,  like  the  Ch.  707  certificates, 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  available  for  placing 
homeless  families  in  permanent  housing.  In  the  last  two  years 
more    than    1,300    formerly    homeless   AFDC    recipients    have    been 
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placed  into  a  Ch.  707  unit.  AFDC  families  receiving  Ch.  707 
subsidies  pay  a  maximum  of  25%  of  their  income  on  rent  —  the 
balance  is  paid  by  the  state. 

Increasing  the  supply  of  public  and  subsidized  housing  helps 
address  the  dilemma  between  available  benefits  and  the 
standards  by  offsetting  families'  housing  expenses. 

3.    Targeted    Prevention    Efforts    and    Homeless    Assistance        -    will    serve 
over  40.000  AFDC  Families  in  FY88. 

Direct,  targeted  assistance  to  AFDC  families,  designed  to  prevent 
homelessness  in  certain  critical  situations,  or  to  secure  new  homes 
when  homelessness  does  occur,  include: 

o  Placing  more  than  4,500  homeless  families  from  hotels/motels 
and  shelters  into  permanent  housing  since  the  beginning  of 
FY86. 


o  Reforming  the  AFDC  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  program  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  clients'  housing  needs.  As  a  result 
of  these  reforms,  contained  in  Ch.  450  of  the  Acts  of  1983 
("An  Act  to  Prevent  Homelessness"),  EA  expenditures  increased 
from  $7.5  million  in  FY83  to  nearly  $35  million  in  FY87.  Over 
36,000  AFDC  families  were  served  by  EA  in  FY87.  In  FY88  the 
Department  expects  to  spend  over  $42  million  on  EA. 
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o  Providing  more  than  1,300  rent  subsidy  certificates  or  housing 
vouchers  to  homeless  AJFDC  families  in  FY87. 

o  Changing,  effective  October  1986,  emergency  access  regulations 
for  public  housing  in  the  Commonwealth  to  make  homelessness 
a  criterion  for  priority  access  to  available  public  and  subsidized 
housing. 

o  Providing  housing  services  for  counseling  and  landlord/tenant 
mediation  to  over  4,000  welfare  families,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  remain  in  their  homes. 


o  Increasing  the  number  of  homeless  shelters  funded  by  the 
Welfare  Department  from  2  in  1983  to  71  in  FY87,  including  48 
family  shelters. 

o  Providing  almost  half  of  all  AFDC  families  with  an  estimated 
$30  million  in  EOCD  fuel  assistance  funds  to  help  defray  utility 
costs. 


Targeted  prevention  efforts  address  the  dilemma  of  homelessness  by 
helping  prevent  a  substantial  number  of  families  from  becoming 
homeless.  Targeted  efforts  to  help  homeless  families  address  the 
dilemma  of  homelessness  by  helping  these  families  secure  new 
permanent  housing. 
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4.    Child  Support  Enforcement  -  will  help  4.000  additional  families 

Inadequate  child  support  is  one  of  the  major  barriers  to  opportunity. 
About  90%  of  AFDC  families  rely  on  welfare  because  one  parent  is 
absent  and  provides  either  no  child  support  or  support  insufficient  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  needs.  If  absent  fathers  met  their  legal 
and  moral  obligation  to  support  their  families,  welfare  rolls  could  be 
cut  substantially  and  children  would  receive  the  support  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  With  the  passage  of  Chapter  310  of  the  Acts  of 
1986,  the  Legislature  improved  the  Commonwealth's  ability  to  pursue 
child  support  enforcement  aggressively. 

o  In  FY87,  the  Welfare  Department  collected  a  record  $53  million  in 
child  support  ~  about  25%  more  than  three  years  ago  ~  nearly 
$10  million  of  which  went  directly  to  AFDC  recipients  in  addition 
to  their  AFDC  grants  under  a  new  federal  procedure. 

o  As  a  result  of  child  support  enforcement  activities,  3,900  families 
without  earnings  left  the  AFDC  caseload  during  FY87. 

For  FY88  child  support  enforcement  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue  (DoR),  which  will  be  able  to  offer  this 
service  to  women  before  they  come  on  the  welfare  caseload.  (As 
part  of  the  Administration's  efforts  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
represented  by  inadequate  child  support,  the  Governor  recently  signed 
Chapter    490    of    the    Acts    of    1987,    an    act    that    further    strengthens 
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DoR's  ability  to  pursue  child  support  enforcement  aggressively.)  In 
FY88,  DoR  expects  to  help  7,600  AFDC  families  leave  the  caseload, 
2,000  more  than  in  FY87.  DoR  will  also  help  2,000  families  stay  off 
AFDC.  In  addition,  DoR  will  collect  $63  million  in  child  support 
owed  to  families  who  are  on  AFDC,  of  which  $11  million  will  go 
directly  to  AFDC  recipients. 

Child  support  enforcement  activities  help  address  the  dilemma 
between  available  benefits  and  the  standards  by  making  absent 
parents  support  their  families. 

t 

5.    Meeting  AFDC  Families'  Basic  Needs 

A  fifth  element  in  the  Administration's  and  the  Legislature's 
comprehensive  out  of  poverty  approach  has  been  expanding  the 
benefits  available  to  AFDC  families  while  they  are  on  assistance.  In 
the  past  five  years  (FY84-FY88),  benefits  have  increased  47%,  over 
twice  the  inflation  rate  of  21%  for  the  same  period.  Massachusetts' 
AFDC  benefits  now  rank  4th  in  the  nation,  compared  to  13th  five 
years  ago,  as  a  result  of  this  increase  in  benefits.  In  addition, 
eligibility  has  been  extended  to  at-risk  populations,  including 
pregnant  women  and  families  whose  children  have  been  temporarily 
placed  outside  the  home.  Efforts  to  improve  the  adequacy  of  AFDC 
benefits  are  detailed  in  Section  III. 
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